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A3ST?ACT 

The results of a survey deigned to deternine the 
global studies programs and courses of coltleges and universixies in 
nine northeastern states are provided isi thi^ paper. The report is 
di?*ided into two secticHis that include a brief overfviev of the survey 
findings followed by short program descriptions froa e.ach of the 22 
institutions vhich responded. Although the survey provides no way to 
^uge the aao:ttnt of ^ student inte_rest in the programs offered or to 
know vkether any .given college or universjLty has in<jreased. or - 
decreased .its offerings in ^is "atea during the last yekr,. most of 
the reporting .cplieges' are aaking a concerned effort to provide some 
sort of global educat^-on. There is, however r-«o single approach to 
teaching global studies at the college level. iSost of the program 
descriptions^ contain a bri^f overview of the prograa or course . 
offerings and th^ name of a faculty member to contact for furtnbr 
inforaation. The descriptions are categorized according to graduate 
^vTograns, undergraduate prograa^'i^ coabinattion of both, departaental 
prograas, gener.al education '•prograas, single ^undergraduate course^r 
and consortia of cooperating institutions. (Author/DS) 
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One of the questions MIND is asked cost frequently as 
its representatives visit colleges and universities to 
discuss programs in. global studies, is: *Tfiiat is being ^ 
done in this area on other c^iapuses?^ Often each individual 
professor is so fully occupied with the task of his ovn work 
that there has hot been tine for hin to step back to survey 
the broader fiejd. Kith this need in.nind, the Management 
Institute undertook a survey of sanple colleges to provide 
at'lea^t partial ansvers to this recurring question. 

Because this was a relatif^ely nodest survey, and because 
we fioped to receive as large a percentage of useable returns 
as -possible, we only contacted institutions in the nine north 
eastern states (Massachusetts, Venaont, New Hartpshire, Con- 
necticut ^ew York, New Jersey, Maryland/ Pennsylvania, and 
the District of Columbia) in which MIND had active corres^ 
pondents'. At each institution we wrote to the nenber of Xhe 
faculty or administration with whom we had t>reviously been 
in contact, requesting him or her to send iis the names of 
courses/ programs, concentrations, or majors which he or she 
believed could be included uhder the "rubric of global studies. 

• We also asked for names of professors or program directors 
where possible so that they could be contacted directly 
if more information were needed. We held ouf two "carrots" 
which we hoped would increase the responses < The first was 
that an increasing number of high school graduates are eager 
t© pursue their interest in global studies5>at the college 
level, and that .if the institution offered an interesting 
program in this area which we could publicize it might attract 
an increasing ftumber of well motivated Students. . The second- 
was an offer to, forward a copy of-ttie final report and 
compilation of programs to any participating institution which 
furnished us with information, hoping the interest in what other 
institutions were doing would be an added incentive to respond. 

Letters were sent to fifty-seven institutions- -ten large 
. state- universities^ ten smaller state colleges, fourteen ' 
large private tiniversities, iuie small private university, 
two iarge private colleges, an3^ twenty small (under 3000 

* students) private colleges. Although twenty- two responses 
^ were received (3'9I) , the returns were spotty both ^s to 

category and as to substance. More than 50% of the sm^ll 
private colleges' responded, for example, and almost the same 
percentage of the large state universities, but only three 
' letters wejre received from large private universities and 
none from the small state colleges. 
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Soae respondents took .the time to write at length "about, 
their programs, including both a syllabus and a catalogue 
with their reply, while others only provided the naise of 
a course or, even rore generally, merely noted that their 
caxg)us *as>, indeed, active in international education. 
In addition, prograns froa three large state universities in 
the Mia-Kest and one in the South which were alrtady oh file, 
.^were included in the overall survey results^_ 

■~ : '■ ' 

The results of this survey will be presented in two' 
ways -- by a brief overview of the findings and by a short 
. description of each of the prograns reported. Before the 
results are given, however, one inportant caveat needs to 
be mentioned. Kith very few exceptions, the prograns described 
below have been sent. to MIND by one individual, either a neid)er - 
of the teaching faculty or a nenber .of the adninistration. 
There was no kttejapt on the correspondent'' s pprt to include all 
possible intemational/intercultural prograias on his or her 
canpus^nor did U^^D visit nore than a very snail fraction of 
the rejJorting institutions. Frequently what was being described 
was either the writer's o\m progran or th6 one with which he was 
nost familiar. MIND knows specifically, for example, of other" 
intemational/intercultural involvement on a •niimber of reporting 
carspuses which complement the program listed in this report. It 
must be remembered, therefore, that the ^jrograms described below 
do not necessarily constitute the full •comitnent of a given 
college or university to internationai/iiitercultural education. # 



Overview: There are three generalizations which become apparent 
as the college responses are studied. The first is the amount 
and depth of commitment by a number 6f reporting Institutions 
to helping their • students see the woi^d in a wider view. Although 
the survey provides no way eij^her to* gauge the amount of student 
interest in the 'programs offered nor to know whether any given 
college or universityjias increased or decreased its offerings in 
this area durin^tirejLast year or two, most of the reporting 
colleges are TJieariy^making a r.eal effort to' provide some sort 
of global education. From conversations with several faculty 
members in chatge of global studies programs we have become 
aware of some of the high hurdles which must be overcome in 
order to make such programs viable. With this understaading it 
is perhaps surprising, not that there is less emphasis .on global 
^reducation than advocates would wish, but that traditions and 
bureaucracies have been breached successfully to permit ^s much 
global education as^was jreported. 



.A second generalization is that there is no single 
approach to teaching global studies at the college level. 
Depending on a nujsber of factors adninistrative support,^ 
financial backing, available faculty, etc iastitutions 
have chosen widely differing approaches to teaching in this ' 
area* Some give a degree in global s^S^dies^ Sunder a variety - — 
of nases) at the graduate level, sone have cor^bined gratiiate 
and undergraduate prograias to give degrees at both levels, 
and others offer degrees in this* isajor only for undergraduates/ 
The riajority-of reporting institutions, however, do ijot offer 
a degree in this field. Several provide a full year or two 
of concentration within the general education prograca; others 
work through a departmental ^japhasis, and still others, perhaps 
the r3,ajority, offer individual courses within specific depart- 
ments. A few institutions rely on membership in a consortium 
of colleges to provide the international emphasis for their 
students through the consort ium'-s international programs, while 
affinal group of colleges and uaiversities^ has chosen\the mare- 
personal route of* sponsoring overseas underg,raduate semesters 
and/br .strong foreign student programs on the home campus^ Ifeny 
institutions, course, of^er a combination of these approaches. 
Ii^at emerges is a picture of flexible approaches, often springing 
from the enthusiasm of an individual faculty member, dean, depart- 
ment chairman, president, or provost, and shaped by the institu- 
tional traditions, programs and pressures. 

The third generalisation deals with the future: the 
survey shows an increasing interest. in global studies programs 
by colleges an^ universities. While most of the reporting insti- 
tutions have offered courses in the international/intercultu- 
ral ai:ea for some time, there were a number of colleges and 
universities which indicated they are just beginning to concentrate 
on global' studies programs^ It is these institutions, by and 
large, which are planning on a more^extensive ^scale full four 
year degree programs, required courses in global studies for all 
undergraduates, codifying existing scattered university courses 
into a single concentration, etc. If the small sample of pro-. * 
grams, touched on by this survey could be used to extrapolate 
trends, it would seem to us that a number of the new undergraduate 
programs in global studies will be designed on a larger and more 
inclusive^ scale than were' many of their earlier counterparts. 

The second section of this report summalrizes each of 
the progfams listed by the responding colleges and universities. 
Because many faculty members and administrators have asked 
directly about global studies programs on, other campuses, such » 
a suramar'y should provide both information about programs 



and should facilitate direct cosinunication aniong interested 
faculty. This overview, too, can servr to{ suggest models 
for further institutional involvejsent , should such ^an expansion 
be^contenplated. These progran suraaaries also will provide 
outlines of the general kinds of global studies involvement 
available at the post s«:ondar>" level, as well as provide 
inforaaticn on specific ptograns at specific institutions, for 
secondary school students Kho'are searching fo^ collets or 
•universities in which th^y can pursue their academic xnterest 
in deveiopnent education. 



Prograia Description: hliat follows, then, is the listing of 
prograias supplied by reporting institutions frotn the nine state 
area and the four \zniversities in other parts of the country. 
The Management Institute is aware of a nuiaber of additional^, 
international education programs in colleges and universities 
within this geographic area, but since we did not receive the 
requested detailed information they unfortunately could not be 
included in the survey. The programs have been grouped by: 
general ^category, and as much detailed information as posjible 
about each has been given. - - 



- !• Graduate Prograas 

1. Coluabia University , New York, N.Y, 10027. .World 

♦ Resources institute, ur. Xeiapton Ifebb, * Department of 
Geograpny, Director, the chief focus of this institute 
is to analyze and understand, froH the social science 
rather than froia the technical perspective, the unfolding 
pToblens of world resources nanageinent. This is done 
within the 'franevork of the ujipre cedent ed conditions nov 
j5xi5tii^g in the world, their changing definitions and sig- . ' 
nificance, and how they relate to the future w.eli being 9f 
nankind, of nations, and of the total .world environment. 

The Institute serves as an "umbrella*' under which clusters 
of topical or interdisciplinary interest courses can be 
logically grouped for mutual interaction energy 
cluster, food-nutrition cluster, materials supply cluster, 
human resource clus;ier. It' also serves as an "academic^ 
•broker" in, coordinating and promoting resource studies in 
all parts of Columbia University. The programs leads to 
^M';A. or Ph-D. degrees, 6r it may be taken on a non-degree 

* (certificate) basis. The objective of t^e program is to 
train studen'ts for research in resource management, to 
train teachers to teach world resources, to train experts iji 
world* resource management, or to re-train individuals who find 

' themselves inadequately equipped for increased responsibilities 
* in the resources field. 

2. Southern Illinois University , Edwardsville , 111. 6202S. 
Graduate Development Studies Program. This is an interdis- 
ciplinary graduate course series in development studies' 
offered, by the schopls of Social Science^ Business*, Humanities, 
Education, and Science and Technology. It does, not .offer a 
degree, but rather it is designed to complement and strengthen 
graduate degree programs for students who plan careers in an 
international field by equipping them with the abili-ty to 
apply their professional knowledge and skills' to specific 
development problems in <ieveloping countries. Examples of 
courses within this concentration include: Perspective on 
Development Problems tteam taught by an economist, a political 
scientist and a natural scientist, with supplementary lectures 
from the fields of , anthropology , sociology, and education). 
Problems; of Development Economics, Problems of Development 
Administration, Anthropolitical Problems of Development' and 
Cultural Anthropology, Political Dynamics- of Development,^ 
Education Problems of Development, . language courses and 
Comparative Cultures of Developing Countries. In addition, 

a major independent study project using problem solving tech- 
niques is required of each student. 
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Craduate Programs 

3, University of Connecticut , Storrs, Conn. 06268. World 
Education* Project, School of Education, Dr. Prank Stone, 
Director. The purpose of this, project is to deepen cross-cul- 
tural understanding among -Connect i cut *s ethnic conmmities , - r~ 
and encourages both, students and- teachers to consider .prob- 
lems and strategies of development in Latin America, Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle East. It focuses attention on systems 
of world interrelationships in the areas* of economics arid 
environment, human justice, and the management of social, 
conflict. Students choose from such courses as Worldminded 
Teaching, Education and the Urban Community, Anthropological 
Perspectives on Education, or Educational Futuristics, and 
instruction includes lectures, wide reading, discussions, 
and field trips t<rVarious ethnic communities in Connecticut. 

/. 

II* Combined Gradate and llndergriduate Degree Program 

1. Clark ifn i ver s i t y r^lToTcest&ri .Ma s s . 01510. AB/AM Program 
in latexnational Development , Professor Leonard gerry. Director • 
This program offers choicer from c single course to a 
full AB or A>f degree .It has been designed to provide students 
with a sound academic iinderstanding of the issues involved in. 
International Development, (including a mastery of basic skills - 
in foreign language, statistics, and computer p-rogramming) , to 
help students acquire practical experience' related to these. . 
issues, to acquaint-^tuderits with the variety' of, careexs— avail- 
able in the three areas of^ international development- -Development 
Management, Development Planning, and Development "Education--, 
and to initiate advance study and researcli in parti- ' 
cular development problem^. Specific courses include: social 
science methodologies (taken in the^ departments of sociology, 
government, or geography); economic. development (study of major 
economic problems of developing countries and le,arning the 
skills to enable reading of economic and technical reports) ; 
statistics, computer programming. Issues o£ Development, Sertinar 
in Autobiography (to understand the process of change ^in the 
context of history), and Philosophy of Development An inde- 
pendent project and an internship Experience are also required 
£or 'the AB/AM degree. 
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III, IJndejgradmte Degree Prograias 

1. Russell . 5age College . Troyj, New York 12180. Intematdonal 
Studies 'Ma J or • This is an international studies pragrara designed. 
Jto supplement the offerings of the basic disciplines. It provi^^s 
a vehicle for interdepaxtriental Cooperation and offers a multi- 
disciplinary curriculum with a focus on one specific academic 
area. Students select courses from a core list vMoh includes 
Cultural Anthropology, Social Philosophy, Comparative Economic 
Systems, international Ti%de and Finance, InteAiational Relations. 

r-- Specified courses from a number of other departments, as well* as 
foreign language (two courses beyond the intermediate level) •and 
an overseas semester are also provided. Majors concentrate in 
one academic discipline, taking courses from other departments 
w|iich have international and intercultural- themes and directions. 
An example of such a course, this one within the Political Science 
DepartTnerit , is International Relations, a study of the nature 
.'and function of , international law, diplomacy^ power politics, 
and international organizations, with special emphasis upon 
their world-wide operation since 1945. 

2. College of the Atlantic ,, Bar Harbor, Maine 04609. This • 
relatively new college (founded- in 1972) offers a ^liberal 
education which is broadly based but* is focused'^^iT a central 
interdisciplinary theme: the Study of Human Eqology. The 
course is concerned with a broad range of issues, stressing 

^ > the„ interrelationship^ and inter dependence of man and his.envi- 
ronraent . Courses witlnli this program include Introduction to 
' . Environmental Studies, Humans in Nature: Elements of Social 

Order y Econo mic i^thropology. Strategies for Social Change, etc. 

3. Rutgers University , New Brunswick, N.J. 0 8902. Coolc Col- 
lege; International Environmental Studies Program, BA or BS 
degree. Professor Baruch Boxer, Direct6r. This curriculum has 
been developed to provide an understanding of the nature and 
scope of international environmental issues through: 

a) exploration of regional and national differences 

in the availability, production, and uses of natural 
. • ' resources 

b) study of the interdependence of nations and; regions 
with respect to physical, biological arid social 
phenomena , ' • ^ ^ . 

c) comparative analysis of cultural variation in the 
identification of and response to environmental stress 
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Undergraduate Degree Prograia^ - • ^ 

d) study of alternative strategies -in environmeatal 
management - 

e) consideration of the ethical and morarl componei?ts 
of global environmental issues . 

f) study of .the functions and roles of transnational 

. corporations and national and international agencies 
in dealing with ipter-nation environmental problems. 

Courses to meet these object|Lves are available within any one 
of four options: Human Health Option; Earthy. Oceans and the 
Atmosphere Optioit; Agriculture and Foo-d Option; or International 
Institutions and Lav^-^Jpf'ion. Students are free to include courses 
from options outside of their owti. Sample core course requirements 
include: Introduction to International Environmental Studies, 
Environmental Problems in Historical and Cross-cultural Perspective, 
Energy in- World Perspective, Introduction , to Population Issues, 
.International Trade and Finance, and Introduction to International 
Relations. The -program also sponsors activities for faculty, 
students, and the community at-;farge vhich serve to foster awareness 
and understanding of environme5t:tal^issues around the world, 'While 
the curriculum itself is deslgnda to be of interest to students in . 
a wide variety of pre-professional or liberal arts programs. 



4.' Mt. Holyoke College , South Hadley, Mass. 01075.. Mt. 
Holyoke does not offer a formal degree program i^:^ global 
studies but rather encourages its students who have an interest 
in this area to design an independent undergraduate major. 
Courses suitable for a self desired global studies major appear 
predominately in the departments of political science, anthropology 
and geography. Also, recommended to round out the degree program 

are courses in Near .Eastern Studies, Western European Studies, ^ 

Slavic Studies, Latin American Studies, Asian Studies an-d Envirpn- 
mental Studies within, the Connecticut Valley five col/lege consor- 
tium (University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Smith, Hampshii'e, and' 
Mt. Holyoke) to round oiit JLhe degree (or hon-degreeV program. 
Students who are interested in concentrating in this field are 
also Urged to consider internship programs in such /organizations . 
as CARE or WHO either during*the summer or during 4n academic - 
semester. Specific ^courses for this program which/ are offered 
at Mt. Holyoke include: International Relations of the Third 
World; Caribbean Political Systems; Anthropology ff Development; 
Man, Space, and Environment; Region^al-^-^PLonn^ n g. and Development; 
Population and World Food Supply; International Politics and the 
Human Env?.ronment . ^ ' • 
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IV. Undergraduate Departmental Programs^ 

1. Colgate University , Hamiltan, N^Y, 13346. Peace Studies • 
Program, Frotessor Allan G eyer , Director. Colgate offers an * 
undergraduate- concentration m Peace Studies l)oth for students 
who vant to concentrate in this field, and for students with 
a "vocational commitment 'to peace", whether through government, 
politics, international service, edirca^tion, lav/, business, 
religion or some other field, this cpncentration includes 
courses from University Studies aiid the departments off 
Economics, History, Political Science,' Geography, Social 
Relations, Psychology, Philosophy, and ^Religion, as well as 
thirteen specific "prime^' courses in peace, conflict resolu- 
tion, foreign policy, ethits,.- religion, and communication, . 
which form the core of the program. . - . * 

1. University of Vermont , Bur linjg ton,, Vermont 05401. ' College 
of Education anT"Social Services', Center for World Education, , 
Dr. David Shiman. and Dr. aavld Conrad^ Co-Directors. The^ 
goals of this Center are^ - ^' • - . , . \ 5 

a) To serve ^ a clparinghou-se for students aijd teachers 
^eager to learn more^about global Issues. The center 
•-will direct students to relevant offerings, interes- 
ted faculty ^and ayailable materials at the University 

b) To offer assistance to future and present teachers 
in the selection and development of curriculum 
materials and instructional methodologies so that 
they can effectively implement programs in the . 
public* -schools. -This will include workshop^^ cour- 
ses , newsletters and consultantships | 

c) To gather and make available journal.s, simulation, 
games , books , pamphlets , f ilms'trips , etc. that will 
help teachers achieve the declared goals of the Center 

d> To develop links with similarly concerned institutions 
and individuals at the University and elsewhere for 
the purposes of sharing materials and ideas ^ 

e) To advocate the Center's goaX^ and promote open 
discussion of the issues in both the university and 
the community. 

For global studies courses^ the center recommends that stu- 
dents turn to the Department of Geology and the Center for 
International Studies. 
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Undergraduate Departmental Pr^ram 

ItL^^^'^rl "^^^""^ courses in th^ international 

area. The Worksho»r m Curriculum: Reaching for Globar' 
Awareness . which is designed to idcre.ase sl:udenf awafeness 
and .understanding of major global^problenis and to help stu- 
dents develop effective approaches foif dealing with these 
problems, 'IS one example of such a course • 



V. Genferal Education Programs 

1.. Georgetown University . School of Forfeign Service. 
Washington, p. C. 20007. /Improvement of Undergraduate Study 
of International- Interde^Dendence, Dr. Peter KrogK. Project 
;Director. This pro ject^is divided into four aqtlvities: "a ' 
jlecture series (sixteen lecture^ for freshmen, a faculty 

«?'S^"J.^^"'^-"? an^pplied- study workshop for upperclass- 
Tnen and the revision- and development of several key courses 

cUjriculum. The lecture series, although spe- 
cifically designed forUhe fres.Man class, is o»en to all 
members of the School of Foreign Service. During the first 
year, the faculty seminar series was attended by faculty mem- 
bers from the. departments of economies', history, and government 
who teach courses particularly susceptible to an interdependent 
perspective. The workshop for, upperclassmen centered around 
the interdependence of the Atlantic area, and the f6^ hew 
courses which were included in the curriculum were: Science 
and Technology; Transnational Relations; International Security 
Attairs; and International Organizations. Preliminary evalua- 
itrobjecti^ef ^^""^^ °^ program was clearly meeting 

2. -Indiana State University . Terre Haute, Indiana -47809. 
Experimental World Studies General Education Program, Dr. Dean 
Myers Director. This five semester program, designed to 

in?pnL^>?^ University's general education requirements, 
mtendearto introduce the student to the emerging "global 
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n,«:; ^ *v ' • ° , ^ocxai science Education Cei 

While most of the tourses are developed, staffed, and taught 
within each- separate department, a central interdisciplinary 
committee coordinates the overall program. Topics studied in- 
?lude:^ Historical Development of Our Social, Political, and 

Institutions; Man's Creative Dsvelopments Concepts of 
a Global Society (political, economic, and developmental) ;< and 
an Interdisciplinary Inquiry Into the Prospects and Problems of- 
the Future Development of a Global Society. 
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General EduQation Prograas 

5. The University of I ova , Iowa City, Iowa 52242. World' 
drdeF^tudies Program. Tliis program, which includes ap- 
proximately sixty possible courses in a nuiaber of university 
departments, provides an intellectually challenging oppar- 
\ tunity to learn about significant global problems no ade- 
quately or thoroughly covered by any one department ^or^ 
college. Available to all students-, it is particularly ♦ • 
'designed for undergraduates who wish to use it as a minor 
to a traditional degree program 6t as a major concentration 
for a Bachelor of, General Studies degree. This program 
.concentrates on six categories of global cocem: war pre- 
vention, human rights, economic welfare, ecological sta- 
bility, values clarification and futurism. The basic 
courses include: Global Interdependei>ce_and Human Survival, 
Introduction to World Politics, World Order and Conflicting 
Values, Probable World Futures, Introduction ,to Inter- " 
national Law, Politics of War and Peace, Human Rights, -In- 
] troduction to Global Poverty, and Introduction to Global 

Environment. ' " , . 

4. Western . Kentucky University , Bowling Green, Ky. 42101. 
Intema^tional Dimension Program. This program has three 
principal objectives: ' 

■ a) To stimulate innovative efforts in current 
courses which have an international per- 
spective and to encourage a wide range of 
departments to infuse other' existing general 
education courses with an* international per- 
spective. . , " ^ 

b) To provide students witha series of_general 
education courses with an international 
flavor which can be taken as part of their ^ 
basic core of .general education requirements, * 

c) To provide faculty enrichment programs to as- 
sist faculty in* instructional technique, and 
professional and curricular developmeni: in . 
their subject matter areas in relatioji to ah . ^ 

•^international perspective. 

if * . ' 

These "objectives are being met by thorough university -wide 

evaluation of present offerings,, by the designing and 

teaching of at J.east one - internationally oriented course 

within each department, by the establishment ot an -enrich- • 

ment sfeminar for participating faculty, and by an invita- 

tioji to four internationalists to.be ''in residence" for • 

part of the academic * year ' " i 
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General Education Prograas 

5. University of Massachusetts ^ Mherst, Mass. 01002. • 
Global burvival~Fresto'an Year Prograia, Dr. Stephen Guild, 
Director. This is a year long prograa' offered at the 
freshnan level with students selecting 'it during sunner 
registration prior to the fail tera. Selected objectives 
of the Program are: 

a) To strengthen international tindefstanding and 
awareness of international issues 

b) To pronote sensitivity in awareness of issues 
broader thaji regional -or local 

c) To -develop increased awareness of the complexity 
^arid depth of problems 

d) To stress alternative ways of dealing with problems; 

e) To strengthen awareness of interconnectedness 
between disciplines. 

• * > 

The program is interdisciplinary and problem centered, focusing 
on areas of 'world concern such as population, availability and 
distribution of nssources, environmental deterioration, etc/' 
It includes a series of introductory lectures about global 
survival (Population: A Case Study; Food and Food Supply; 
Alternate Energy Sources; The State of our Global Environment; 
etc.)* six houjs a semester of , six weeks, long modules offered by 
' a wide number of lecturers from many different departments within 
the social and 4)ehavloral sciences, the humanities^, and the na- 
tural sciences (Global Consciousness;. Cross-Cultural Understand- 
ing; The'Third World: Its Determination to Survive; Public 
^ Policy and Global Survival Issues; etc.), and the possibility 
of independent study for part of th^ second semester.- 5 . 

6. ?<illersvillg State > Cpllege > Millersville, P-enna. , 175S1 . 
American Problems m an Interdependent World. This is a. 
t>ne .semester offering Within the General Education Pro^gram 
consistj.ng of four integrated courses relating to aspects of the 
United States national an4 international life. These courses 
. are:^ philosophy CS.earch for a Useable Future); geography • 
(Population .Growth and Resources) ; economics (Global Develop- 
ment Issues) ; and sociology and. anthropology (Societal and Glob'al 
Problems- of Modernization, Industrialization, and Change in 
Relation to individual Cultjural Groups). Added to these four . 
courses is an extensive .program of field experiences and guest • 
- speakers. » ^ 
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' general Education PrograQs . 

Xsecon'd one semester program is offered xinder the title ^ . 
"'Crisis: The GathVring^JJl^aa!?^ considered id this 

|>rograai include tHe poj^tifALiSS^^TOgii^ eco-'CTtastrophe , — _ 
lietronania, env^on^^^yiX^c^oiioistcs^ s^rch for a. useable - 
future, the national ^ defens^C'?yif^dS^-^tiM^^^ 
'Western civilization, and a general' susming up under the head- 
ing. The Search for a Quality of Life* 

i 

7. ^ ^Lehigh Univei:sity , Bethlehen, Penna, 18015, Development 
of Transijational Dinensions of International Studies, Professor 
Zdenek J, ^Sloulca,- Project Director • The Bajor objectives of 
this progran^arei 

a) To redesign the xindergraduate curriculum in 
international relations by introducing at least 
ten new courses with transnational iperspectives 
and multi-disciplinary approaches ^ - * 

h) To expand the aembership of an International 
Relations Club and intensify its work as an 
agency to inventory the existing institu- 
tional and community resources for international 
and forei^ area studies - 

> • 

c) To improve the capability for the^ training oi' 
secondary school teachers in the fields with 
international ^nd foreign area content 

d) To $nfuse--through* all. theSe activities--a large 
measure of international perspectives into the . 
academic community of 'Lehigh University and its 
environment. 

While most of the new courses, will be offered at tHe freshman 
and sophomore level, the total thrust of the program is to - 
increase international awareness^- arid knowledge on a university 
wide basis The program is designed to utilize* an existing 
momentum in 'international studies* at Lehigh and to lead, to 
greatly improved educational approaches in the. upper .division 
years, A sampling of the nevf courses which have been added to 
the curriculum include:* Science, Technology,* and International 
Relations; Transnational Relations and World Politics, Ideology 
in World Affairs; Intema.tional Policy Making: Multinational 
Corporations as an International Actor; and Alterna-tive World 
Ftitures, 1 . . • ' 
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VI • Single Undergrad^g^g^'^t^Durses / 

These couj5^^»^'*'^^e listed just as 'they were sent to us by 
t^^^^gsJ^lng college or university. 

1. ^ Middlebury College ^ Middlefaur>'/ Vt. 05753. -Ethical 

. Strategies for a Giooal Comnunity, Departnejfit of Political 
Science, Professor David Rosenberg. A study of the history 
of the nations state and the need now for the world to shift 
its perspective to see the globe as a ^ingJe, interdependent 
unit. Global connunity is examined atlthree levels of analysis 
the environmental, the social, and the individual. At each 
.level the ethical alternatives or strategies for a global com- 
nunity are examined. \ 

2. Harvard University , Cambridge, 'Masi. 02139. International 
Politics : Communication and Change, br.\ Karl Deutsche This 
course disctisses basic principles of international relations 
from* the viewpoint of communication and control, with emphasis 
on political and social change. Special Idttention is given to 
problems of nationalism and world government, the brealulown of 
empires, the partial persistenc-e of neocollonial relatJ.onships , . 
the forming of new nation states and largjlr federations,* and 
the impact of new^ technology on problems of war and peace. 

3. Buckrfell University , Lewisburg, Penna.l 17837. 

a) World Issues: food and Hunger ,l Department of 
Political Science, Dr. Harry Bltir. A course 
designed to examine both the long and short term 
consequences of the current worM food crisis and 
the dimensions of this crisis including factors of 
technology, politics, economics, climatology, 
demography, and nutrition. 

b) Modernization and Political Change, Department of 
Political Science. The structure and functions of 
the, political system, as exemplified by developing 
nations throughout the world, are studied. Special 

^ , emphasis is placed on the building of yiable nations 
and the process of modernization* 

4. ^ Rutgers University , New Brunswick, N.J. 08903, Livingston 
College. Contemporary International Development, Department 
9f Sociology, Professor Irving Louis Horowitz. This course 

..^ studies thg third vorld:^ feudal, private and social economic 
* * Sectors;' ruralism-urbaniBmr; classes and races 'iU struggle; 
industf ialization and modernization; masses; and elites, etc. 
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5. Goucher College ^ Towspn, Md. 21204. 



a) 2000 +. The tine, space, factor natrix of 
^ international relations in a frasiework of 

future alternatives for i^imanity. Materials 
range fron science fiction through Delphi and 
cross -impact technological torecasting. Indi- 
. vidual and group research; field observations.. 

b) Trispatdal Law. The developnent and inpacts of 
law in spatial dimensions as it- concerns terres- 
"trial environnent, populations, and their changing 
natures and relationships. Particular attention 
to the oceans, the land-, and subterranean areas ^ 
and to air and outer space. 

c) Global Ecology i and II. Comunications and 
denographic pri>blesis (I), and Enviroimental and 
security probleris (II). These seminars are for 
analysis and evaluation of interrelated global 
problems. 

6. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute ^ Trojf, New York 12181. 
Limits to Growth and World Order, Department of History and 
Political Science, Professor Dennis Livingston. Implications 
of a^jinite planet for projections of alternative world futures 
and vice versa. 

7.. Skidmore College , Saratoga Springs.^ N.Y/ 12866. ' ^ * 

a) Revolution and Politics in Asia,., Dr. Steven Hoffman 

b) Principals of International Politics, Dr,. Mary 

. » Ellen Fischer . * 

c) Contemporary Political Ideologies, Mr. Thomas 
Sweeney 

These three courses are given in the department of Political 
Science*. . - <. I 

*" < ♦ 
8. St. Mary's College of Mairyland, St. Miary' s City, Md. 20686. 

a) World Civilization, Dr. Dana Greene. This course 
.treats the interconnectiveness and interrelatedness 

of various societies from early ^imes. 

b) Contemporary World, Dr: Hampton Dav^y, et: al. . 

A study of the interrelationships in the contecipqrary 
world. . * ' 



Single Undergraduate Courses 

Both these courses are taught yithin the Division of Social 
Science. 

9. University of Hartford, Kest Uartfdrd, Conn. 06117. 

a) Geography and Human Acti^rities 

b) Korld Regional Geography 

Both these courses are'vithin the Geography Departnent and 
are taught by Dr. Harry L. Siebert. They. utilize the systens 
analysis approach to- describe the interrelationship of human 
resources to natursi* resources , and problen^s are dealt vith' 
on a global scale. 



VII. Consortia • ' . 

1. ACUIIS (Association of Colleges and Universities for 
International- Intercuitiiral Studies, Inc.,'P.*0. Box 871^- 
Nashville, Tenn. 372023.- This organization acts as a faci- 
litating agent through .vhich its 3S*iiieinber colleges cooperate 
in establishing on the loc^l cactpus and in inter- institutional 
relationships, intemational-'-inte^culfural dimensions^ within 
the total, educational programs.^ This COn-sortium also develops . 
international educational experience^ for both faculty and 
students of member colleges^ • 

2. Consort i\im for Strengthening Inter-cultural Understanding 
(Dr. M. L. Kilson ^Albany State C(?llegej Albany, Ga. 31705). Five 
predominately black colleges (Albany State College, Alabama 
State College, Bowi^e 'State College, Fart Valley State College, 
and Norfollf State College) sponsor, this consortium to develop • 
cooperative programs designed^ to strengthen the intercultural- 
inter^iational dimensions of their' institutions and of elementary^ 
and secondary educators in their communities. Included among • 
the programs is .the sponsorship of an Ethnic Heritage Seminar 

in Ghana and in-service activities ^having to do with .intercul- 
tural and international concerns (consultations with teacher 
trainees and curriculum specialists, organization af worlcshops, 
development of teaching modules, and sharing ^of faculty and 
materials) . ... 

3. MUQIA (Mid-West Universities Consortium for International 
Activitie-s, Inc.,> 200 Center for International Programs, 
Michigan State Universi,ty, East Lansing, . Mich. 48823. 
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Consortia 

■ ♦ • 

This consort iim is nade up of* five major aid-western 
universities: University of Illinois, Indiana University, 
'Michigan State University, University of Minnesota, and 
University of Wisconsin, Its purposes are td^ build and 
sustain ensuring academic linkages with uiniversities and 
research ij;istitutes abroad, to provide more effective 
international technical cooperation, and to strengthen the 
international dimensions on the member university's home campus. 



